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ACCOUNT OF THE LAST JOURNEY OF JOHN PEM- 
BERTON TO THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 


(Continued from page 562.) 


17. In the morning John Pemberton, with 
much humility, informed us that he still found 
his mind bent towards Southend, and proposed 
to our consideration the attempting of another 
meeting. David Ducat seemed clear, and in- 
clined to journey forward. I was fearful, lest, 
by attempting too much, we might close up 
the minds of the people, but was free to return 
with my friend, if he could not be easy ; he was 
willing to try, and accordingly we travelled about 
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Pemberton and I returned to Southend, twenty- 
five miles. Though our return to me appeared 
almost awful, yet we still found the doors of 
David Campbell open to receive us, and I could 
but not admire with what liberal-mindedness he 
graoted us his place of worship, his house, and 
everything we wanted. Though I took much 
pains in spreading notice of a meeting, yet the 
afternoon being fine, and the people busy with 
their grain, no great pumbers attended ; however, 
I thought John Pemberton was much favored. 
The evening was spent agreeably with the 
minister and his family, Major Campbell, and 
others. In the freedom of conversation Margaret 
Campbell thus addressed John Pemberton, 
“ You see, Mr. Pemberton, father has given you 
his kirk, and attended you several times; sup- 
pose you go to church on Sunday, and hear 
father: we have some elegant preachers in the 
Higklands.” John gravely replied, “ We have 
a testimony to bear against an hired ministry.” 
On our retiring to rest we took an affectionate 
leave, hoping to go forward early in the morn- 
ing. 

19. In the morning our trials were not at an 
end: it might be for the proving of our faith; 
and mine, alas! was at times likely to give way. 
My dear companion did not yet feel clear of the 
place, but said that, nevertheless, if [ was dis- 
satisfied, he would proceed ; that to himself it 
was very trying almost to force meetings on the 


five and twenty miles, and had a meeting at} people; and that he had never found himselfgo 


Tynelane. The people were remarkably cor- 
dial. The inhabitants of two villages offered to 
accommodate us with a place to meet in; they 
readily undertook to give notice themselves, and 
in the meeting were very still and attentive. 
a at Tynelane ; John Pemberton slept but 
ittle. 

18. In the morning John Pemberton seemed 
discouraged, saying that his was a tribulated 
path ; he found his mind still drawn towards the 
place we had left, but for what he could not 
tell; he desired us to communicate our senti- 
ments with brotherly freedom. I observed, that 
though I felt unable to advise, I would cheerfully 
return with him, to try if he could obtain his 
liberty. . David Ducat inclined to stay, so John 


detained in Scotland before. I earnestly wished 
to have him set at liberty, and was willing to 
wait and try the issue of an attempt for another 
meeting, though it had been the most exercising 
circumstance of our whole journey, and what 
made it more particularly so, were our increas 
ing obligations toa minister of another profes- 
sion. Wecould not be accommodated with a 
place to meet in, or with lodgings, elsewhere, and 
it would now have hurt both them and us to have 
attempted a removal. However, for my own 
part, I now felt almost perfect resignation; and 
when the minister and family appeared, they 
treated us, I think, with increased kindness, JT 
went among the farms and cottages, to 


information among the people as well as I was 
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able. David Ducat arrived before meeting, 
which was more numerously attended than that 
of the preceding evening. John Pemberton 
appeared twice in testimony, in which he was 
enlarged, and lively ; David Ducat seemed also 
favored, and the meeting was satisfactory. The 
minister and his family “attended ; he expressed 
his approbation of the truths delivered : indeed, 
David Campbell appeared to me an extraordinary 
instance of open-mindedness. When his parish- 
ioners expressed some dissatisfaction at our sit- 
ting with our hats on in their place of worship, 
he removed any unfavorable impressions they 
might have to us on that account, saying he sup- 
posed (for he was blind) that when we serve God 
by public speaking, we were uncovered, which 
was all that was necessary. He likewise prayed 
for us at his table, petitioning the Almighty to 


prosper our labors to the good of the people, and | 


our own peace ; and showed us every mark of 
kindness and affection, as though we had been | 
united with him in religious society. The even- 
ing was spent in much cordiality ; on our retiring | 
to rest, the family desired us not to leave the | 
place till after we had breakfasted, offering to | 
rise at a much earlier hour than they were ac- 
customed to, which they did ; and we took leave | 
of this worthy family with some tenderness on 
both sides. Margaret Campbell observed it was 
hard to have such guests, and never tosee them 
more.* 

Thus, what in prospect appeared difficult and 
even awful, was in the issue pleasant and satis- 
factory. Indeed, it was greatly trying to ap- 
point meeting after meeting till the sixth time : 
but the yor and sania. di with which we rode | 


* I have described the sense we had of the ities 
of this family : their attachment to John Pemberton | 
was expressed in different letters, after my return. 


In one from the minister and his daughter in con- , 


juction, David Campbell thus expresses himself: ‘‘I 
have often thought with surprise how you could 
undertake such a journey, and make such a circuit 
at that season of the year, through the wildest parts 
of Scotland; surely it must have endangered the 
health and life of the good and worthy Mr. Pember- 
ton, than whom I never Knew a better man. Indeed, 
we all spoke with regret at the blank we felt at the 
departure of our much esteemed friends from this 
house. We never had guests whom we more re- 
garded, on account of their general character, their 
disinterested profession, and unwearied endeavors in 
promoting the happiness and most valuable interests 
of mankind ; and wish, if it was consistent with the 
will of heaven, to have a repetition of the same 
agreeable intercourse.’? Margaret Campbell says, 
** How often have I thought on the very amiable and 
heavenly-minded Mr. Pemberton, and most sincerely 
regret that in all probability I had taken my last 
adieu of him in this world ; also lamented that I knew 
not his value till after his departure, else with what 
earnestness should I have entreated his favoring 
us with a few days more of his much valued society. 
Often do I think of his beautiful gentle admonitions 
with admiration, and wish them interwoven with my 
every action,’’ ke. 


from this place were worth what we had under- 
gone. Surely these trying exercises, and their 
issue, afford an encouraging lesson of obedience, 
Since in this state of probation, sorrow for a 
season is the lot of all the children of men; to 
the wicked and rebellious, sorrow without con. 
solation ; yet let not the sincere, though afflicted, 
be discouraged ; for when through suffering and 
trial they are established in: faithfulness, they 
will at times feel asweetness, serenity and peace, 
which can only be experienced from a participa. 
tion of the divine influence. We returned by 
the way we had come, and arriving at our ex- 
pected quarters in the dark, found the house so 
lull of company, that we were obliged to ride 
near ten miles further, and lodged at Tarbet. 
21. Rode to Lochgillphead. Many a trp 
| ing and some affecting circumstances happened 
in this journey ; I shall relate one that occurred 
| to-day. About noon a terrible hurricane arose ; 
two vessels from Loch Fyne were riding at 
anchor in sight, one of them broke loose, struck 
on asand bauk. and filled. The seamen belong- 
ing to the other, except a little boy, were on 
lshore. To go to their own vessel seemed im- 
| practicable: they often attempted to fetch the 
men from the other, but the waves as often 
‘heaved the boat on shore again ; how feeble are 


| the efforts of poor mortal - man, when the ele- 
| ments of the Almighty are in motion ! 


Many 
people were on the beach ; the lamentations of 
| tie women were pitiable. We exerted ourselves ; 
|and after dragging the boat along the shore to 
| another point, ‘the seamen were able to bring off 
; the hands from the nearest vessel: all our con- 
cern was now for the boy. I proposed dragging 
the boat along the shore, perhaps almost a mile, 
to a near situation, whence it might be driven by 
| the waves to the other vessel; the seamen, how- 
ever, did not adopt the proposal, and the dark 
shades of the tempestuous night closed on the 
poor boy. The reflections arising from this 
| circumstance spread a sadness and gloom over 
our minds, and when day broke in the morning 
I perccived that the ship had gone down. A 
mastiff dog on board had swam on shore. 

22. Proceeded to Goattfield, and were kindly 
received and entertained by Joseph Latham, an 
Englishman, superiutendant of A rgyle ironworks. 
We had two meetings on the 23d at this place, 
which were attended by a considerable number 
of people, whose sober and orderly conduct was 
very commendable. Here David Ducat was 
very unwell, being often obliged to lie down, and 
became much discouraged, speaking often of his 
dear wife, whom he seemed to fear he should not 
see again. I did what I could to comfort him, 
and was much concerned on his account: but 
few, I think, would have travelled under such 
disheartening circumstances as he did, finding, 
day after day, great difficulty in riding, owing 
to a very painful complaint: yct his zeal was 
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remarkable, and he still inclined to persevere. 
On the 24th he was somewhat better, and we 
proceeded slowly to Aroquhar, where on the 
25th we had a meeting, which seemed a solid 
and favored opportunity. After dinner, we 
travelled a few miles to Luss, where we had a 
meeting in the evening, which was attended by 
a considerable number of people, who were par- 
ticularly attentive, and expressed their satisfac- 
tion afterwards. 

26. We had now rode an hundred miles on 
our return towards England, partly on account 
of David Ducat’s poor state of health ; he, how- 
ever, now seemed recruiting, and John Pember- 
ton’s prospects opened northward, we turned 
back again, and had a meeting in the evening at 
Tarbet, by Loch Lemond, which was at first much 
unsettled, by the disorderly conduct of a person 
in liquor ; but having placed him in a chair, and 
taken my seat by him, he became still, and the 
meeting issued favorably. 

(To be continued.) 


SENSIBILITIES. 


Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, delight- 
ful luxuries of beauty to twine round a solid up- 
right stem of understanding; but very poor 
things, if, unsustained by strength, they are left 
to creep along the ground.— John Foster. 

sasiesssseialliiieeecuie 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


EXTRACTS FROM JOHN WOULMAN. 


We hear much said, even in these days of great 
commotion in the land, concerning the Christian 
testimonies Friends have been called upon to 
bear before the world; the following (at the re- 
quest of several readers of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer) it is believed might acceptably and 
profitably be introduced into the columns of that 
paper. The standing and position of John Wool- 
man in relation to slavery, as well as other testi- 
monies, may be considered as near an approxima- 
tion to Christian perfection as any that can be 
found. His views are set forth so strongly and 
clearly, in a few expressions made when just re- 
covering from a severe illness, which a friend 
wrote down for him at his own request, that 
they may fitly be introduced as a preface to the 
extracts proposed to be published. J. F. 

“4th day of the Ist month, 1770, about five 
in the morning. I have seen in the light of the 
Lord, that the day is approaching when the man 


that is the most wise in human policy shall be 
the greatest fool; and the arm that is mighty 
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terrible rattle, and shall nightly torment one 
another; for he that is omnipotent is rising up 
to judgment, and will plead the cause of the 
oppressed ; and he commanded me to open the 
vision.” 

Again he says, (page 156,) “ Near a week 
after this, feeling my mind livingly opened, I 
sent for a neighbor, who at my request wrote as 
follows :— 

“ The place of prayer isa precious habitation, 
for I now saw that the prayers of the saints was 
precious incense: and a trumpet was given me, 
that I might sound forth this language, that the 
children might hear it, and be invited to gather 
to this precious habitation, where the prayers of 
the saints, as precious incense, ariseth before 
the throne of God and the Lamb. I saw this 
habitation to be safe, to be inwardly quiet, 
when there were great stirrings and commotions 
in the world.” 

‘‘ Prayer at this day, in pure resignation, is a 
precious place. The trumpet is sounded, the 
call goes forth to the church, that she gather to 
the place of pure inward prayer, and her habita- 
tion is safe.” 

The following are the proposed extracts from 
Journal, page 112. “In visiting people of note 
in the Society who had slaves, and laboring with 
them in brotherly love on that account, I have 
seen, and the sight has affected me, that a con- 
formity to some customs, distinguishable from 
pure wisdom, has entangled many; and the 
desire of gain to support these customs, greatly 
opposed the work of Truth. And sometimes, 
when the prospect of the work before me has 
been such, that in bowedness of spirit I have 
been drawn into retired places, and besought the 
Lord with tears that he would take me wholly 
under his direction, and show me the way in 
which I ought to walk ; it hath revived with the 
strength of conviction, that if I would be his 
faithful servant, I must in all things attend to 
his wisdom, and be teachable, and so cease from 
all customs contrary thereto, however used among 
religious people. 

As he is the perfection of power, of wisdom, 
and of goodness ; so, I believe he hath provided 
that so much labor shall be necessary for men’s 
support in this world, as would, being rightly 
divided, be a suitable employment of their time, 
and that we cannot go into superfluities, or grasp 
after wealth in a way contrary to his wisdom, 
without having connection in some degree with 
oppression, and with that spirit which leads to 
self exaltation and strife, and which brings 
calamities on countries, by parties contending 
about their claims. 

Being thus fully convinced, and feeling an 
increasing desire to live in the gpirit of peace ; 
being often sorrowfully affected, in thinking on 


to support injustice, shall be broken to pieces. | the unquiet spirit in which wars are generally 
The enemies of righteousness shall make a] carried on, and with the miseries of many of my 
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fellow creatures engaged therein ; some suddenly | this mineral region, and the time may come, and 
destroyed, some wounded, and after much pain|that before many years, if this wicked and un. 
remain cripples ; some deprived of all their out |natural war, into which this heretofore happ 

ward substance and reduced to want ; and some/country has been precipitated, could be speedily 
carried into captivity.” | brought to a close and peace once more restored, 








Soon after this he was favored to yield to the 
Divine requiring, by which he was made emi-! 
nently more useful in the work to which he was! 
specially called, though the surrender was greatly : 
in the cross; and lastly, which erpwned all, | 
when in his last sickness he was passing awry, 
he said, for the encouragement of those round | 
about him :—“ I look at the face of my Re- 
deemer, for sweet is his voice and his counte- 
rance is comely.” 

a 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The mineral treasures of the Mississippi basin 
are of vast extent, and, what adds much to their 
value, is, that they are mostly those minerals 
that minister largely to the benefit of mankind. 
Gold has lately been found in the ranges of the 
Rocky Mountains, bordering this basin, and ap- 
pears to be met with over a considerable district 


be encountered in procuring this metal, and many 
who subject themselves to this toil, do not realize 
real benefit from their labor; too many of them 
are of a reckless and improvident character, and 
not likely to manage their gains with economy, 
hence but few realize what they had hoped to 
enjoy. This metal, though largely used in the 
commerce of the world, and greatly promoting 
the pride and avarice of mankind, is, in reality, 
of far less importance to man than other inferior 
metals. As gold is only found in rocks of the 
primitive formation, and as these are only met 
with on the upper tributaries of the Mississippi, 
there can be but little of this metal found in its 
basin. 

Iron, the most useful metal to man, and with- 
out which, it has been said, that he could hardly 
have achieved his own civilization, is abundant 
throughout this entire basin; while the usual 
oxides of iron are abundant in most parts of this 
basin, and areextensively worked. It isin the State 
of Missouri that the extent of the beds or mines, 
and the richness of the ore, are said to be without 
a parallel in this country, or perhaps in the world. 
Mountains of from 500 to 600 feet in height are 
said to be composed almost entirely of enorm- 
ous masses of ore piled upon one another, and 
this, not in one instance, but over a large extent of 
country. Some of this ore is the specular oxide, 
a variety exceedingly rich, and where found, 
it penetrates deep in the earth, and yet, though 
the quantity here above ground seems to be inex- 
haustible, there is probably more beneath the sur- 


of country. Much labor and privation have 
| 


face than above it. Railroads are being made into 
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that here may be more iron manufactured within 
a given space than in any other part of our coun- 
try. Itis not only iron that abounds here, but 
there are near 3,000 square miles of country, 
known as the mine tract, in many parts of which 


\Jead is abundant, as well as iron. Zine ore is 


also met with. ‘This, formerly, was considered 
a scarce ore, and in the lead mines, formerly, it 
was thrown out as a nuisance, and called bone- 
mineral, from its resemblance to old porous 
bones; but now its value is better understood, 
and, from the demand for brass in manufae- 
tures, this mineral is in demand, as a mixture of 
copper and zine forms brass. Here, it is said, 
are some of the richest lead mines in the world; 
they have been worked for 120 years. 

A large extent of country on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, in northern Illinois, Minnesota, &c., 
furnishes lead. This ore is galena, or other 
sulphuret of lead, and its structure is cubical, 
with bright, metallic faces. It is only necessary 
to melt it down, and thus throw off the sulphur, 
to prepare it for market. Sometimes arsenic is 
found with the ore, and thus the fumes are dele- 
terious to the workmen in smelting. 

Coal and iron are minerals that, more than 
any others, enable manufactures to be carried on, 
and the Mississippi basin contains these largely. 
Perhaps no country of equal area in the known 
world contain these to so great extent. Most of 
western Pennsylvania, western Virginia, and 
north-eastern Ohio, are underlaid with coal. 
Few States are equal to Illinois in coal beds, 
while Kentucky and Tennessee have considera- 
ble. <A valuable bed of this mineral runs across 
the Indian country, west of Arkansas, as far 
south as Red river. Travellers speak of valuable 
beds of coal and iron along the upper Missouri 
river, and, doubtless, there are such near the 
Rocky Mountains, as oil springs are said to be 
met with there, and these are believed to be pro- 
duced by coal beds. 

Another mineral, more valuable as it is here, 
by being in the interior of a large continent, is 
chloride of soda, or common salt. In a former 
number, it was stated that rock salt had been 
found in south-western Virginia, and that salt 
wells were common there, also on the Kanawha 
river, in that State; in many parts of Ohio and 
in western Pennsylvania, these all are within 
the Mississippi basin. Salt is also said to be 
met with on the waters of Red river. Those 
who live within reach of tide-water may obtain 
this mineral from sea-water, but in the interior 
of a continent, where the conveyance of so heavy 
an article of necessity must be difficult, the 
presence of salt springs or wells are of incalcu- 
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lable value. ‘There are, perhaps, some persons 
living yet, who may remember when the salt 
used west of the Alleghany Mountains was pack- 
ed on horses and carried across those mountains. 
Winchester, in Virginia, at one time done a 
very considerable business in packing salt and 
iron, and sending it west from that town; and I 
have often heard the appearance of those pack- 
ing trains and their management described by 
old persons. Their pack-saddles, as they were 
called, were made of two pieces of wood, cross- 
ing each other at nearly right angles, and fastened 
together near the middle, the lower ends of these 
pieces resting on a broad piece like a board, be- 
neath which was a pad, that rested on the back 
of the horse. There were two sets of those 
cross-pieces, one before and one behind, and the 
upper ends of these served to keep the load 
secure, and between which it was placed. The 
whole was secured by a rope or girth around the 
animal. One of the packers, as they were call- 
ed, would ride foremost, and then the animals 
would follow in single file without being led, care- 
fully avoiding striking against the trees along 
the path; for they only had paths thus to travel 
in, while another person would bring up the 
rear. At night they had to be unloaded, and 
then loaded up again in the morning, thus 
causing a good deal of heavy lifting. 


The young of the present day, who now en- 
joy the pleasure of rapid travelling by railroad, 
have but little conception of the difficulties and 
trials of the early pioneers of the West, in set- 


tling that country. Laying aside the difficulties 
with the Indians, their other trials were many. 
Exposed to all weather, obliged to camp out and 
sleep on the ground, and cook their provisions 
as best they may, relying often on game for 
food, and on the grasses of the natural meadows 
for sustenance for their horses, their condition 
would now be considered trying, yet there was a 
fascination in it that made many fond of it. The 
next improvement was opening a wagon road, 
and this lessened the difficulty and increased the 
travel; then the turnpike road was made, and 
that at one time was considered sufficient, but 
increased demands led to the railroad; and now 
we may pass over the distance with ease, between 
sunrise and sunset, that formerly took us a week’s 
hard travel to accomplish. 

_ Another mineral that in time will be valuable, 
in an agricultural point of view, is sulphate of 
lime or gypsum. An extensive bed of this is 
found, as heretofore stated, on the head waters 
of the Tennessee river, in south-western Vir- 
ginia ; but the largest bed at present known any- 
Where is west of Arkansas, extending from the 
Arkansas river across the head waters of Red 
river, a distance of 400 or 500 miles, with a 
Width on the Red river of 100 miles. In 1852 
the general government commissioned R. B. 
Marcy, a captain in its service, to make a recun- 
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noisance of the upper Red river and its sources.* 
This district of country, before that time, had 
never been examined, and was entirely unknown. 
He was directed to take a company of soldiers 
and such other persons as would be necessary, 
with wagons, and all necessary outfit. A scientific 
corps also accompanied the expedition, to report 
upon the geology, the botany, and flora of the 
country. They proceeded from Fort Smith, in 
the Indian country west of Arkansas, directly to 
the Red river, and continued up that valley to 
the Wachita Mountains, where a tribe of the 
Wachita Indians lived. These Indians dis- 
couraged the further advance of the expedition, 
saying, that the country was sterile, and the water 
so bitter that it could not be drank, and that 
they must starve. Beyond these mountains the 
Red river divided into three principal forks, the 
water of each of which was more or less bitter, but 
that of the middle fork was particularly so. This 
bitterness was afterwards found to be caused by 
the presence of gypsum, as it extended for some- 
thing like one hundred miles along these upper 
branches; and wherever the waters flowed over 
this rock, they were bitter, and often too bitter 
to use. There were occasional streams that rose 
among other rocks that had good water, and at 
these they filled their barrels and vessels that 
they had provided themselves with, and thus 
supplied themselves with water, when they other- 
wise must have suffered severely, as they some- 
times travelled several days without finding 
water fit to drink. Part of the distance travelled 
was sterile, and the ground naked, but along the 
streams and valleys the grass was good, so that 
the oxen and cattle they had with them im- 
proved while they were out. They took a lot 
of cattle along with them for food, in case their 
hunters could not procure wild game enough to 
subsist on; but the country being well filled 
with game, they brought every one of their cat- 
tle back, as well as every ox, horse and mule 
they started with. The buffalo had left that 
section, as they advance north in summer, but 
deer and antelope were plenty, with turkeys and 
other fowl. They had several greyhounds with 
them, and these dogs frequently caught deer by 
running them down; but in no case were they 
able to catch an antelope, though they frequent- 
ly tried to do so. The country being a plain, 
and but moderately undulating, gave them an 
opportunity to follow by sight, as they cannot 
run by scent. They frequently had an oppor- 
tunity to see a chase of the kind, each trying 
their utmost, the one impelled by fear, and the 
other by the instinct common to the dog tribe. 
Panthers, and sometimes bears, were found. In 
one instance, Capt. Marcy saw some antelopes 
quietly feeding at a distance, and advancing to- 
wards them under cover, he seated himself in 


* See Expedition through Unexplored Texas, by W. B. Parker. 
Published by T. Ellwood Zell, Phila. 
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the tall grass, and commenced to imitate the ery 
of the young fawn, by using what is called a 
deer-bleat; this is made of a hollow bone, so 
that a sound is made like their cry, and thus 
they are often decoyed to their destruction. In 
this case he had succeeded in getting one of the 
animals within rifle distance, and was just in the 
act of firing, when his attention was attracted by 
a noise on his left, and, looking round, he saw a 
large panther bounding directly towards him, 
having no doubt heard the bleat, and supposing 
it from a real fawn, had hoped to regale himself 
with a feast. The captain immediately turned 
und puta ball through the animal, and killed 
him on the grass within ten yards of where he 
stood. It was a large specimen, measuring eight 
feet from the end of the nose to the end of the tail. 

There is one remarkable peculiarity in all the 
head branches of Red river—they take their rise 
invariably from under a precipice, or bluff of 
rocks, that rise about eight hundred feet about 
their sources. The summit of this precipice is 
level, and then slopes off to the south aod west 
in a barren and level plain, without a tree, without 
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walls; at other times it is seen on the hill-sides, 
but still presenting its white level appearance ; 
sometimes it is beautifully crystalline aud trans. 
parent, almost as colorless as water. In this 
case, if it is sufficiently hard, it would make as 
handsome ornamental work as alabaster. 

Thus, it will be seen that the Mississippi basin 
contains within itself all that ministers to the 
necessities of civilized man. Its soil, from the 
richest alluvium to the most sterile sand, (the 
latter, however, comprises but a small portion 
of the whole,) is capable of producing almost 
every production, from the sugar-cane and cotton 
to the hardest grains grown for the sustenance 
of man. Striking as it does almost from the 
tropics, through sixteen degrees of latitude of 
the temperate zone, and bounded on each side 
by ranges of mountains, it forms a basin capable 
of sustaining an immense population. 

—_— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A FRIENDS’ BOOK AND PUBLICATION OFFICE. 


The writer has long been impressed with the 


grass and without water, for many, many miles. | necessity and utility of a concerted and combined 


This plateau is called “ Llano estacado,” or the 
“staked plain.” The latter name it took from 
the fact, that a road across it was marked by 
stakes driven into the soil as guides to the trav- 
eller. Marcy says it extends through “ four 


parallels of latitude, and is in places two hun- 
dred miles wide, without a tree or running 


stream throughout its entire surface.” Towards 
the south it is less elevated, and of latter times, 
the general government having use fur roads 
across this part have had parties boring for 
water, hoping to obtain artesian wells, but thus 
far, without success. Though they have found 
water, it would not rise to the surface, and 
it need not be expected to do so, there being 
no higher ground within hundreds of miles 
from which a supply of water could be obtained, 
and we know water can never rise higher than 
its fountain head. 

The soil bordering upper Red river is almost 
entirely underlaid with red clay, and from this 
giving color to the water, the river took its name. 
Below the Wachita Mountains there is much 
good farming land, and it possesses all the quali- 
ties necessary for agriculture; but above this 
there is but little, except the borders of the 
streams, that would encourage agriculture ; there 
is but little wood, and wherever the gypsum is 
found. the water is unpalatable. ‘his strata of 
gypsum lies horizontal, and is from five to fifteen 
feet in thickness, and presenting itself as it does 
on the sides of hills, with a white front and ad- 
joining a bed of green or blue clay based upon 
red clay, preseits a remarkable appearance, and 
looks at a distance like a range of marble: some- 
times it caps the summit of the hills, and then 
looks like fortifications, with bastions and parapet 


effort among the members of the three Monthly 
Meetings of Friends of Philadelphia, to publish 
and distribute suitable reading matter of a re- 
ligious and moral character, more or less illus- 
trating the faith and doctrines of Friends. It is, 
conceded on all hands that the “ press”’ is a pow- 
erful engine either for good or evil ; it was made 
use of by our forefathers extensively ; it ought 
to be, in my opinion, made more use of by their 
children than it is. They used it in publishing 
the lives and journals of the worthies of their 
day and generation, and in the publication of 
tracts explanatory of their principles, Xc., which 
they spread broad-cast, like good seed which has 
no doubt taken root, grown and borne fruit. If 
Friends would get together and digest a plan of 
operation, whereby not only the members of our 
own Yearly Meeting, but of others on this con- 
tinent, could be supplied with suitable books, 
tracts, etc., gotten up in a guarded manner, and 
free from the false, baneful, and even heathenish 
mythology and dogmas too prevalent in some of 
the moral and religious effusions of the times, it 
would, in my opinion, be a great relief to many 
earnest minds. 

There are already a few Friends engaged in 
this work, but from their limited number and 
seclusion from public notice, their labors are 
necessarily but partially successful. I greatly 
desire to see a more matured and thorough plan 
of operations inaugurated, and believe the times 
call loudly for “« Friends” to be “ up and doing.” 
If we are workers in the Lord’s vineyard, we 
shall have less time and inclination to contend 
about abstruse and never settled doctrinal puints. 
Let us bear in mind how wonderfully prolific the 
“press” isin the production of matter ranging 
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from the highest point of intellectual down to | shall not be looked upon with shyness as offend- 


the lowest depth of corrupt and immoral reading. | ers against its order. 


Shall we not be as active in applying the anti- 
dote tothis poison? [ could wish so. 

I throw out these few remarks, hoping they 
may arrest the attention of minds who feel, 


similar concern. R. E. E. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo. 12th, 1861. 


—_———__ - ~~en—> —- —_— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STILLNESS IN TIME OF PRAYER. 


There is a custom in the Society of Friends 
which seems so firmly established as to be con- 
sidered as much an order of the Society, and as 
obligatory upou all its members to adhere to, as 
if it were maintained by a rule of discipline, 
although there is not a word therein relating to it. 
[allude to the practice of rising at the time of 

rayer. There is an expression that implies we 
are to take off the hat at such times, but no word 
of intimation that we are to rise from our seats. 

George Fox and his associates discarded most 
of the forms and ceremonies of the churches, 
and why they retained this is to many reflecting 
minds a marvel! Many Friends are burthened 


with it, yet so firmly is the custom established 
that, however improper such may look upon the 
custom to be, they must submit to it and prac- 
tice it themselves, or be looked upon as offenders 
_against the order of Society, although they are 


in many instances among the most conscientious 
and upright members of the Society. 

To take a plain common sense view of the 
custom, what could be more inconsistent with all 
other customs and practices in our Society ? 
my mind is in a wandering unsettled state at the 
time a Friend appears in supplication, the im- 
‘mediate impulse is toward a solemn introversion 
and perfect stillness; but according to our cus- 
tom, at that very moment when above all others 
the most profound stillness would seem to be 
called for, there is the greatest bustle and com- 
motion. 

It would seem to me that the bare idea of caus- 
ing such a disturbance might be sufficient to 
deter many a really sincere devout mind from 
the performance of such a service ; when, if they 
knew the quiet and solemnity of the meeting 
would not be otherwise disturbed than by their 
voice, the sacred call would more likely be 
obeyed. 

Surely, if the custom had not already obtained, 
it would be absurd to think of establishing it at 
this day ; and why should it be any more obliga- 
tory on men than on women to uncover the head 
on such occasions? 

The moment of vocal supplication is unques- 
tionably the one above all others when the 
most profound silence should be observed, and I 
sincerely hope the time is not far distant when 
the views of our Society will be so changed that 
those who feel best satisfied so to observe it 


If 


B. 
10th mo., 1861. 


+ ~)8r 
AN INCIDENT FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A friend now living, in his 86th year, gives 
the following incident of his own experience in 
early life, for the benefit of the children who 
may sometimes be exposed to injurious associa- 
tions : 

“The first thing that made a lasting impres- 
sion on my mind in my childhood, happened 
when I was about five years old, when engaged 
in playing in the public road, not far from our 
house, with some boys older than myself, who 
lived in Mount Holly. 

They were merrily engaged in play and I 
among them, running to and fro on the same 
ground, catching hold of one another, and some- 
times tumbling down on the sand, then up agd 
at it again. ‘hey appeared to enjoy the sport 
with great glee, and I, having several times 
heard them use the sacred name, supposed it 
might add to their glee; and after some time, 
they seeming to do it so merrily, that I might 
be like them, I ventured upon it, and used my 
Maker’s name in the same irreverent way as 
they had used it; but so far was it from adding 
to my merriment that there was an immediate 
stop to all my diversion, and in secret condem- 
nation and remorse [ retired from among them, 
and went directly home with sorrow at heart. 
So strong was my sense of guilt and so deep the 
impression on my feelings, that from then to the 
present time I never have dared to take the sa- 
cred name in vain or use it in a light irreverent 
manner. 

Here is a plain evidence furnished that Di- 
vine Grace and Truth appears to children in 
early life, and if duly attended to and obeyed, 
it is not only able to restore that which has 
been lost through disobedience and transgres- 
sion, but is also sufficient to preserve and keep 
from sinning again in those evils for which we 
have once been reproved and felt remorse and 
condemnation or guilt and disquietude of mind, 
the consequence that follows disobedience and 
transgression. 

Great is the importance of strictly adhering 
to this injunction—“ go and sin no more.”” When 
having sinned once, and by sincere repentance 
throuzh Divine mercy been furgiven, oh! beware 
and sin no more. 

In the foregoing occurrence is also to be found 
a striking instance of the hurtful tendency of 
associating with those of depraved morals, whose 
finer feelings and sensibilities have been blunted 
by disobedience and transgression, having not 
turned and repented at the reproofs of instruc- 
tion, which are the way to life and salvation. 

Children and young people, and old ones too, 
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are imitative creatures, liable to be influenced 
by the words and example of those they associ- 
ate with, and by the company they keep. It is 
wisdom, then, and sound discretion, to chose the 
company of those of good examples and correct 
morals, rejecting and withdrawing from such 
whose morals and examples are not good. 

It is not reasonably to be expected that any 
one who goes among charcoal, and meddles with 
and sits down amongst it, should’ come away 
without having his or her hands and garments 
more or less sullied and blackened, and so, in 
mingling with evil cowpany, it is hard'y to be 
looked for, that those who do so, however clean 
and innocent they might have been before thus 
associating, should escape being marred or con- 
taminated thereby.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 23,1861. 


Marrigp, on Fifth-day, 7th inst., with the appro- 
bation of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, Epwarp B. 
Ferris to ExizanetH Jenxins, daughter of George 
and Hannah J. Jenkins, all of this city. 


, on the 5th inst., at the house of the bride’s 
mother, Glen Cove, Long Island, by the ceremony of 
Friends, ELsert H.,sonof Samuel C.and Maria Thorne, 
to Cornewia V., daughter of the late Silas and Eliza- 
beth Downing. 


, on the 13th inst., at the home of the bride’s 
father, Glen Cove, Long Island, with the approbation 
of Westbury Monthly Meeting, Lewis, son of Jacob 
and Martha Valentine, to Anna C., daughter of Sam- 
uel C., and Maria Thorne. 


Pr 


Diep, at Whitestone, Long Island, on Fifth-day, the 
19th of 9th mo., 1861, Mary Seaman, widow of Zebu- 
lon Seaman, in her 88th year. 

On Seventh-day ber remains were taken to Jeru- 
salem, to the house of her son Ardon Seaman, and on 
First-day, after a solemn meeting, were interred in 
Friends’ burial ground. She was a diligent attender 
of religious meetings, and, although of an industrious 
turn, careful that temporal concerns should give way 
to those of more importance. She was several years 
an Elder of Jericho Monthly Meeting. 


——, in Bensalem, Bucks Co., Pa., Marcaret P., 
wife of Joseph Canby, in the 43d year of her age. 

There is something painfully sad, and yet deeply 
instructive, in the contemplation of following to the 
grave those whose gentle spirits were not too pure for 
earth, because we need and want purity in this state 
of being; yet, when these are so clogged by disease 
that they cannot perform their highest wishes and 
aims, the work seems so be cut short in righteous- 
ness. While we mourn for such, we are sustained in 


the belief that the language is emphatically applica | 


ble, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; they 
shall rest from their labors, and their works shall 
follow them ;” their influeuce will be felt in the hearts 
of survivors as a living memorial of their virtues. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TO THE HUMANE AND BENEVOLENT FRIENDS 
OF COLORED CHILDREN. 


The Managers of the Home for Destitute 
Colored Children solicit the benevolent farmers, 
and others who have it in their power to con. 
tribute vegetables or provisions of any kind, not 
to forget this neglected and helpless class of suf. 
fering humanity. 

There are between 20 and 30 children in this 
institution entirely dependent on the charity of 
the public ; and as the depressed state of busi- 
ness and increased demands for benevolent pur. 
poses will render it difficult to collect money to. 
wards their support, we trust our appeal will 
meet with a ready response from those to whom 
it is addressed. 

The institution is located in Maylandville, 
about one mile from Market street bridge, on 
the Darby Road, where the Managers will be 
glad that any who feel interested will call; and 
those wanting children may be suited. 

RacHeL WILson Moore, 
Racue. T. Jackson. 
11th mo., 1861. 


—_—29 > ____ 


The extracts from the Minutes of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting have been received, from which 
we take the following : 


REPORT. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

The Committee appointed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing to have care of the subject of Schools, re- 
port that we have endeavored in the ability af- 
forded to labor in the exercise, and have attend- 
ed all of the Quarterly Meetings, either wholly 
or by sub-committees, to our encouragement and 
satisfaction. Friends seemed to be generally in 
some degree awakened to the importance of the , 
subject, and ready, so far as they are able, to use 
endeavors to comply with the advice of the 
Yearly Meeting, though many difficulties seem in 
the way. Schools under the care of Committees ap- 
pointed by the respective Monthly Meetings, 
and taught by members of our Society, are in 
progress ut Miami and Whitewater, and are en- 
couraged by most Friends in those neighbor- 
hoods. At other places, schvols are taught by 
members, though not entirely under the control 
of Friends. 

The subject of obtaining suitable books was 
also weightily before the Committee, and it was 
believed should obtain the serious consideration 

| of Friends. 

We were united in judgment that the sub- 
_ject of the guarded education of our youth should 
‘continue to claim the attention of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The Committee has been favored to travail 
, together in much unity of sentiment, and in our 
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consider ation of the subject our minds have been 
turned to the peculiar ground occupied by our 
Society, as the successors of our primitive 
worthies. 

“The principle so fully maintained by our an- 
cient Friends, of the immediate revelation of 
God to the soul, forms a distingushing mark 
between them and almost every other religious 
society. And accordingly Friends have made pro- 
fession of higher ground of both faith and prac- 
tice, and of a more spiritual mode of worship, 
near in conformity with the declaration that God 
is a spirit, and they who worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” In unison 
with this principle, Friends were distinguished 
from other professors of the Christian name by 
the testimonies they bore against war, and all 
violence, all oppression, all excess, and undue 
indulgence in the blessings outwardly bestowed 
upon them; and as they maintaived these, they 
became remarkable for peace, love for each other, 
simplicity and moderation in all things. 

The parent is the proper guardian and care- 
taker of the child, and as it is the parent’s duty to 
serve God aright and to follow and obey his re- 
quirements, so it is his duty faithfully to instruct, 
lead and educate his child in the way he should 
go, that when “ he is old he may not depart from 
it;” and that which is the duty of an individual, 
is not less the duty of numbers when associated 
in religious fellowship.” 

The Society was early aware of its peculiar 
position, and of the necessity existing for Friends 
to provide for a carefully-guarded education for 
their children and youth in conformity with their 
principles, and was concerned to establish and 
maintain schools at their own cost and under 
their own control for the education of their 
children. We accordingly find schools set up by 
Friends as early as 1667, for both males and 
females, and with the advice and approbation of 
George Fox, and that the latter might “ be in- 
structed in whatever is civil or useful in the 
creation.” In 1690, the Yearly Meeting of 
Londen thus advises: “ And dear friends it is 
our Christian and earnest advice and counsel to 
all Friends concerned (so far as they are able 
or may be capable) to provide schoul masters and 
[school] mistresses who are faithful Friends, to 
teach and instruct their children, and not to send 
them to such schools where they are taught the 
corrupt ways, manners, fashions and language of 
the world, and of the heathen in their authors, 
and names of the heathen gods and goddesses, 
tending greatly to corrupt and alienate the minds 
of children into an averseness, or opposition 
against truth and the simplicity of it, but to take 
care to train up your children in che good nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and in the plain- 
hess and simplicity which become the truth.” 

In 1695, the same Meeting advises “to take 
especial care in the name of the Lord, and for 


his truth’s-sake, for the good education and order 
of Friends’ children in God’s holy fear in the 
way of truth, and for their preservation out of 
the snares of the enemy and the corruptions of 
the world. And also to see that schools and 
schoolmasters who are faithful Friends and well 
qualified be placedand encouraged in all counties, 
great cities, towns and places where there may be 
need.” In 1718, that Yearly Meeting says: 
“Tt having been frequently recommended that 
Friends be diligent in providing schools for the 
education of their youth, not only in useful 
learning, but also to bring them up in the 
fear of God and in a sense of His holy 
life upon their spirits, and in the frequent 
reading of the Holy Scriptures and other 
good books; so we have accounts from 
divers parts of this kingdom [of England] that 
Friends are. in the practice thereof, and have 
had good success in their endeavor therein,” 
and the same Meeting says: ‘‘ The poor ought 
not to be turned off to others to be either sup- 
ported or educated.” 

In agreement with the foregoing advices, 
Friends in several parts of England, in their 
Quarterly, Monthly and General Meetings, 
raised the necessary funds and established 
schools, some of which, as that of Ackworth, were 
partly controlled by Committees of the Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

Thus our worthy predecessors were concerned 
to provide means fur the proper education of 
their children, clear of those influences which 
in a later day have caused so many of our testi- 
monies to be lightly esteemed, even if not open- 
ly disregarded. They saw with prophetic clear- 
ness the effect that would be produced by their 
children being placed under the tuition of those 
who, however moral and upright in their views, 
did not unite with the Society in its testimony 
to a religious method of solemnizing marriage— 
its testimony that God bas come to teach His 
people through the free ministry of His son 
Jesus Christ, and the opposition which the truth 
calls for against a mercenary priesthood, all 
swearing, wars and fighting, and also against 
vain music, dancing and the spending of our 
precious time in the illusory pursuit after those 
things which, at best, but gratify the faney and 
do not add to our usefulness or happiness in this 
world. 

It was their abiding concern that their chil- 
dren might be instructed in whatever being 
“civil and useful,” was likely to render them 
good citizens in their several neighborhoods, and 
to increase their usefulness in society; well 
knowing ignorance is very frequently a parent 
of vice, and the unenlightened mind the most 
ready dupe of the unpriucipled designer, as well 
as too often the most arrogant and presuming. 
With them the school education of their chil- 
dren was no light matter, but a subject of deep, 
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religious anxiety, and for which (although they 
had suffered much spoiling of their goods by 
persecution) they were willing to appropriate a 
portion of their substance, and how far they were 
successful in their endeavors we may learn by re- 
curring to the history of the Society. The young 
seldom went out in their marriages; the testi- 
mony against tithes, oaths, strife, and all other 
testimonies were fully maintained. And we 
profess to be successors of theirs in the truth, 
having the same principle to guide us into the 
support of the same doctrines, and to lead us into 
a like walking before men. 

In the subject before us (so far as able) have 
we been faithful followers of theirs in establish- 
ing schools, and in procuring teachers of our 
own religious persuasion, who are capable to in- 
struct our children in such learning as may in- 
crease their usefulness, and also to promote piety 
to God and the fulfilling of their duties one to 
another? The answer to this inquiry may be 
found in the circumstance that for a number of 
years last past, few such schools have becn found 
in our borders. Let us then inquire into the cause 
of our thus apostatizing from the precepts and 
examples of those servants of God ; and see if it 
be not that the love of money is at the root of 
this evil. In our anxicty to lay up earthly trea- 
sures for ourselves and for our children, and to 
provide, as it is termed, for their being well fixed 
in their setting out in life, to furnish them with 
farms, houses and abundance, we have been led 
to consider everything as of very little moment 
that did not tend to promote this object. And 
this has been the case until properly qualified 
teachers are scarcely to be found in our limits. 
Those who have education suffigient, have mest- 
ly attained it in schools and seminaries where the 
complimentary language of the world and the 
heathenish names of the months and days were 
used—where our peculiarities were the subject 
of ridicule, and our religious testimonies coutro- 
verted, and need we wonder that these are no 
better than others. And whose is the fault? 
Most plainly ours; in that we provided not for 
their proper education in the Society where they 
would not have been exposed to these tempta- 
tions. And in the overturning which the Divine 
Hand has brought and will continue to bring 
upon our country, need we wonder that the pos- 
sessions we have gained by a dereliction of our 
religious duty to our children should be used to 
promote those objects we nominally profess-to 
oppese ? 

Oh! that we, as a Society, could return toour 
first love and seek those things that make for 
our peace, and if there is a willingness on our 
part, the way will be opened and progress made 
that will prove satisfactory, and though those 
who are to us, as the children of Ammon were 
to Nehemiah, oppose, yet the Lord will preserve 
those who seek His glory and the welfare of His 
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people, and in the end bestow upon them a crown 
of zlory eternal in the Heavens. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

Rospert Harton, 
Eviza ANN Kina, 
REPORT, 

The committee on the concerns of the people 
of Color, report, that a school has been taught 
in Dublin, Indiana. The average number in 
daily attendance was about 40 and made satis. 
factory progress in learning ; towards the tui- 
tion of which the sum of Fifteen Dollars was 
paid. There have been two schools taught in 
Richmond, Indiana; one six months, the other 
months. During the schools, some of the com- 
mittee visited them to good satisfaction. The 
scholars generally advanced as fast in the vari- 
ous branches taught, as most of the schools in 
ithe city. The average daily attendance was 45, 

| For their tuition the sum of Twenty-five dollars 
was contributed, making in all, expended for 
their education, Forty Dollars. We believe the 
importance of the subject should claim the fur. 
ther attention of the Yearly Meeting. Signed 
|in behalf of the committee, 
! CorNELIUS RATLIFF, 

Repecca H. WINDER. 

eomnccesiieliiidiicininatis 
For Friends’ [ntelligencer. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO. VI. 


Pittsburg, 10th mo, 25, 1861. 

Business calling me here, I now find myself 
in Pittsburg, which still remains that dark and 
gloomy place it has ever been described; and 
although here, as every where else, business is 
much depressed, there appears to be a good deal 
doing in a small way. 

Having occasion to visit the Pennsylvania 
Salt und Soda Works, situate on the Alleghany 
river, 22 miles above Pittsburg, I took the Al-, 
leghany Accommodation train, and after various 
stoppages, arrived there in two hours and 4 
half. A gentleman who has frequent occasion 
to travel it, stated it had been called the best 
managed road in the State, as it not only hada 
cow-catcher in the rear to keep the cows from 
running into it, but also kept a boy in front of 
the locomotive to drive such animals off the 
track ! If not strictly true, certainly a humorous 
commentary on such a slow line in these days 
of go-ahead-ativeness. 

These salt works are admirably located—oe- 
cupying thirty acres, about six of which are cover- 
ed with buildings. 

They employ some four hundred hands, who 
have their dwellings on the grounds, and form 
quite a community. The company also refine 
large quanties of petroleum oil, and are now 10- 
creasing their facilities for a still more extended 
business. Their position is that of being amongst 

‘the very best refiners of the country. 


—_— 
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To show the great uncertainty often attending , 
travel on the Western waters, [ might mention } 
that just one week since, I engaged passage on | 
a steamboat plying on the Alleghany from this 
place to Franklin, some hundred and twenty 
miles ; it was to leave at four o’clock. After wait- 
ing ao hour, fearing we should lose making 
another connection, three of us left, concluding 
to take another route, by rail, packet and stage 
combined. I subsequently met with a gentleman 
who had remained un the boat until six o’clock, 
when finding the captain was waiting a rise in 
the river, (without which he could not get up, 
and about which he had said nothing to us,) 
although there was not the slightest appearance 
of rain, he too left. 

If not misinformed, that boat is still at the 
Levee, not having yet cast her moorings. I had 
tendered the captain my fare, which he declined 
receiving at the moment, being too busy taking 
in freight. ad he done so, the consequent 
detention would have been a serious incon- 
venience. 

There are many discomforts unavoidably arise 
while away from home that a traveller must 
make up his mind to put up with without grum- 
bling, if he expects to enjoy himself. 

In my own case, in addition to various deten- 
tions not enumerated, I find upon opening my 
carpet bag, every article of my clean clothing, 
except four small pieces (collars and handker- 
chiefs) wet through and through, the bag having 
been thrown in the bottom of a coach where it 
had rained in the night previous, and having a 
slight covering of straw the water was not dis- 
covered until tuo late. It has been in this con- 
dition two days and one night, and my once 
glossy, white shirt bosoms now present a sorry 
spectacle. 

Pittsburg, as every one knows who has visited 
it, isa city of heavy grades so far as its streets 
are concerned. They are now grading one in 
the vicinity of the depot, which will give an out- 
let to several of the wards, and necessarily in- 
crease the value of property as well as be a great 
accommodation. In the distance of not more 
than one of our squares in length, this grading 
leaves houses at the upper end standing not less 
than two stories in height above the new grade, 
while lower down the filling up reaches above 
the roofs of other two story houses. 

There are very few vacant houses here. I spent 
several hours wandering through the main busi- 
hess streets, and traversed from its commence- | 
ment to its terminus one of those occupied | 
principally with dwellings—a very long street, 
—looking up and down the cross streets as I pass- | 
ed, and in all my walks found but eight of those 
placards so small, apparently inexpensive, and 
yet such costly ornaments, now so much dreaded 
by owners of real estate in our own city, bearing 
the ominous words, “ To Let.” Upon mention- | 
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ing the circumstance to a resident, he expressed 
the opinion that one hundred vacant houses 
could not be found in Pittsburg and Alleghany 
combined. Only one of those I saw was a store. 


Tyrone City, 10th mo. 1861. 


This place is situated about a quarter of a mile 
back from the station on the Peunsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad bearing its name, and of itself pos- 
sesses no attractions. It has several stores of 
considerable size, two or three churches, and as 
many hotels; another of the latter, six stories in 
height, is now being built, and is nearly com- 
pleted. 

Although probably not destined to reach any 
very considerable impsrtance, it must necessarily 
increase, from the fact of its being located at 
the junction of the Tyrone and Clearfield Rail- 
road now in process of construction, and intend- 
ed to be continued to the town of Clearfield, in 
Clearfield county, via Osceola and Philipsburg, 
which latter place it is supposed will be reached 
in the spring. It is now fiaished for about 12 
miles, almost to what is called the “ Big Fill.” 
Time was when “deep cuts” and “high 
embankments” on rail road routes excited won- 
der and admiration at the skill and perseverance 
of man ; and although from their frequency these 
have ceased to be a novelty, this road certainly 
deserves a passing notice. It pushes its way, as 
it were, almost into the very bowels of the moun- 
tain, with different grades of ascent, varying from 
eighty to one hundred and forty feet to the 
nile. 

The ‘ Big Fill,” so called, is eight hundred 
feet in length, and one hundred fe-t in height 
at the deepest point, and winds round a curve 
of twelve and a half degrees, on the top of which 
the road will soon be laid, as the filling in is all 
completed, and now being surveyed. The im- 
mense amount of stones and earth that have been 
thrown into this chasm is said scarcely to be, if 
at all, equalled on any road in this country. 
When completed, its value as a tributary to the 
Pennsylvania Central, to the surrounding coun- 
try, aud even to our own city (Philadelphia,) 
can scarcely be estimated. Opening, as it will, 
into a timber country, heretofore almost valueless 
so far as any market outlet therefor was concern- 
ed, it cannot but greatly enhance the value of 
these lands, as well as repay the hardy woodman 
for his toilsome labor. In process of time, and 
that not far distant, another source of revenue 
and wealth will probably be found in the coal 
beds, which no duubt exist in this section, and 
only need enterprise and capital for their deve- 
lopment. The Sinnemahoning River, ‘Trout Run 
and various other streams, will be tributaries to 
this road, and when in navigable order bear on 
their bosoms rich treasures from this region of 
wood. 

There is now a locomotive running on the 
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completed portion of the road, merely for the 
purpose of conveying materials used in its con- 
struction ; and business with one of the contrac- 
tors entitled me to a ride on the engine. Push- 
ing as it did into the midst of the dense forest, 
where probably for miles round the axe had 
never resounded until recently, with the shrill 
whistle ever and anon breaking the silence, and 
the autumnal beauty of the changing leaves be- 
fore, behind and on either side, it was a scene of 
wild grandeur and sublimity. 

This road must not be confounded with the 
former “ Tyrone and Lock Haven’’ road, now the 
“ Bald Eagle,” which was intended to reach 
Lock Haven on the West Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River, all operations on which, I believe, 
have been suspended for the present, with, how- 
ever, a prospect of resumption ere long. 

Both have their terminus at this place. There 
have been frosts the last two or three days, 
though without affecting vegetation much. This 
morning there was ice round the pump in front 
of the house, while at the present moment (four 
o’clock, P. M.,) I am writing in my room with 
the window hoisted, anticipating with pleasure 
my return home, (notwithstanding I have seen so 
much to interest me), and strongly tempted to 
frame some kind of an apology for occupying so 
much time and space. But 1 forbear. 


J. M. E. 


TO SORROW. 


Sister sorrow! sit beside me, 
Or, if I must wander, guide me ; 
Let me take thy hand in mine, 
Cold alike are mine and thine. 


Think not, Sorrow, that I hate thee— 
Think not I am frightened at thee— 
Thou art come for some good end, 

I will treat thee as a friend. 


I will say that thou art bound 
My unshielded soul to wound 
By some force without thy will, 
And art tender-minded still. 


I will say thou givest scope 

To the breath and light of hope; 
That thy gentle tears have weight 
Hardest hearts to penetrate : 


That thy shadow brings together 
Friends long lost in sunny weather, 
With an hundred offices 

Beautiful and blest as these. 


Softly takest thou the crown 

From my haughty temples down ; 
Place it on thine own pale brow, 
Pleasure wears one—why not thou? 


Let the blossoms glitter there 

On thy long unbanded hair, 

And, when I have borne my pain, 
Thou wilt give them me again. 


If thou goest, sister Sorrow! 

I shall look for thee to-morrow— 
I shall often see thee drest 

As a masquerading guest ; 


LS 
And bowe’er thou hid’st the name, 
I shall know thee still the same, 
As thou sit’s beside me now, 
With my garland on thy brow. 


ter 


NOT OF THE WORLD. 


The earth has many who with high aspiring 
March on her trodden ways, 

Legions who seek with hand and heart untiring 
To win or merit praise. 





But rarely seen, and seldom comprehended, 
Are they, the humbler crew, 

Whose round of duties is begun and ended, 
Scarce known, and prizéd by few. 


They toil not for applause, before their faces 
No trump of Fame is blown ; 

And to their secret prayers, in secret places, 
Makes answer One alone. 

Yet many noble deeds, here unrewarded, 
Those hands in faith have done, 

And many erring sheep, not here recorded, 
Those quiet voices won. 

True household saints, whom often we, receiving 
As angels unawares, 

Are slow of heart to hear, and unbelieving 
Of all their holy cares. 

Whose gold is not of earth, and therefore numbered 
With unregarded things, 

And only rightly prized when, disencumbered, 
The soul has gained her wings. 

G. E. Maunsell. 


——_—~<0-—_____ 


THE GREAT END IN FARMING. 


It is not the great end, 
to see how much hard 
work can be done, nor how 
much money can be earn- 
ed ina given time. The 
aim should be, not only to 
better one’s condition, but 
to improve one’s self and 
his family, and to make 
himself useful, virtuous 
and happy. Which js 
first, the man or his farm? 
The farm was made first, 
no doubt, so far as the 
earth and water and wood 
are concerned ; but in im- 
portance, the man stands 
first, and high above all, and he should always 
keep himself so. 

It is folly to make one’s self a slave to his own 
land; bending his back, year in and out, in the 
hardest drudgery, regardless of his own improve- 
ment, and to his high relations to society and to 
God. Whenever a farmer, (and we might as 
well say, mechanic, merchant, or professional 
man,) finds himself a slave to his work, wearing 
himself out prematurely in the mad pursuit of 
money, he had better pause and ask himself a 
few sober questions: What’s the use of all this 
work and worry? What is itall going to in the 
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end? Am I true to the dignity of my own na- 
ture, to my family, to my Maker? Am I pre- 
paring myself for a serene and healthy old age ? 
‘Am I not cutting short my days? 

A little self-catechising of this sort is needful, 
especially in the hurry of haying and harvest- 
time; but it will not come amiss at any season. 
Let this instruction be given and received, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little. 


OREGON—HER AGRICULTURE, &C. 


Oregon is divided by a rugged, lofty range of 
mountain:, into two distinct climates. The 
Willamette Valley, west of the Cascade range, 
nearly all winter is wet and moist, the rains com- 
mencing in October and continuing till May. 
The country upon the east of the Cascade 
mountains, comprising three-fourths of the State, 
is more like the Mexican climate, dry, with oc- 
casional rains. 

The cultivated land at present is on the river 
bottoms, while the ridges between the streams 
are clothed with the most nutritious ‘ bunch 
grass,” indigenous to the whole country, over a 
space of 150 miles square. This feed seems to 
have a solidity to it superior to any other native 
grass extant. Under cultivation, however, the 
English grasses seem to flourish best. It is evi- 
dent that cows will produce more butter from the 
native, than they do from the best cultivated 
grasses. Steers, at full yearlings, dress from 
four to five hundred pounds of beef, without any 
feed except what the cattle take from the rich 
native pasture lands. 

The climate is even throughout the year, with 
cool nights; no flies or musquitoes to annoy the 
rest of man or beast. The winters are usually 
from three to six weeks long, and cold enough 
to put up ice for summer use, a8 needed in the 
towns, and for California trade. The springs 
are abundant, delicious and cool ; occasionally 
mineral springs, which are mostly impregnat- 
ed with sulphur. This climate is peculiarly 
adapted to stock raising, especially sheep. The 
increase here is enormous, and the production 
of wool twenty-five per cent. above the same 
grown in the older Eastern States. The equality 
of climate produces an equality in the fiber of 
the fleece. No disease has ever been known to 
break out among the flocks there ; some now 
own 1,000 or more—and the settlers are very 
healthy. 

Every stream is a fine water power, with rock 
bottom and rocky banks. The streams are filled 
with mountain trout, and Columbia river swarms 
with the finest salmon in the world. Though 
there are many rapids along the Columbia, none 
are sufficient to obstruct the advance of the salmon 
for the first 1,000 miles from the ocean. The 
timber is confined to the mountains and along 
the streams; fencing is mostly made of stones. 
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In the bottoms the native willow is being intro- 
duced to fence, as it is hardy and grows 
rapidly. Crops grow rapidly, but some parts pay 
best to irrigate. The soil is light, rich, and 
warm, and adapted to the growth of the apple 
and the potato, as California can well testify, by 
its abundant supply from its sister State, of the 
fiuest quality. Pears grow to an enormous size ; 
quinces and most kinds of fruit do well in this 
State. A woolen factory is in successful opera- 
tion at Salem. The Columbia is navigable to 
Walla Walla, within 500 miles of the naviga- 
ble waters of the Missouri river at Fort Benton ; 
between these points a good road is being con- 
structed. 

One who may contemplate sheep-raising in 
Oregon, will do well to make his purchases im- 
mediately after shearing in the Western States, 
which should he mostly ewes; drive them half 
way the first season, cut and put up hay enough 
to carry them through the winter in Utah Ter- 
ritory, and in the spring move them forward 
with their lambs towards Oregon in good plight, 
as soon as the grass insures a good bite, with 
your numbers increased nearly fifty per cent. at 
a cost less than you would have to encounter in 
the New England States. Here you will find 
wild lambs in abundance, and a home for years 
without money or price, and a climate con- 
genial, that will extend your years of usefulness 
with joy and gladness many a day. 

S. W. JEwerr. 


—_—_—_—- oo 


For the Children. 
THE CHERRY-BUD. 


God sometimes seems a great way off, and we 


wonder if he cares for us. I know Jesus told us 
to say, “Our Father,” and the Bible teaches 
that “ He is nigh to all them that call upon him;’’ 
and yet we cannot help sometimes feeling that 
he is too great to mind our small affairs, and has 
larger interest to overlook than ours. This is 
not a happy feeling. O no; it is unhappy. 
While I was feeling so one day, I walked out on 
the piazza, and pulled a bud from the cherry 
tree. It was in the early spring, and the trees 
looked bare as winter. It seemed as if spring, 
like hope, was frozen up. 

The bud was not a spring bud then. No. It 
was made last summer ; for summer is at work, 
not only to make leaves, and flowers, and fruit 
for its own year, but it begins a bud—it begins 
millions of buds for the next year. What a 
forethought this ! 

But a bud isa tender thing. Are they not 
running a great risk to come so long beforehand ; 
for how can they weather the winter storms, 
frost and ice,and wind and snow? The little 
cherry bud which I held in my hand survived 
all this. 

“ How did you live, little bud?” I said, car- 
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Then I began to un- 


rying it into the house. 
How 


cover it, and that let me into the secret. 


much do you think that one cherry-bud had on? 


First, I took off thirteen little chippy coverings, 
hugging it round like the coats of a pine cone. 
That showed as if somebody cared for it. Then 
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MOODINESS. 

Each member of a family sees the infirmi. 
ties of the rest; but it is one thing to see them, 
and another thing to bear with them. This we 
should endeavor to do, both for the harmony of 


" | the house, and because we all require to be borne 
I found three larger, finer, thicker ones; andj with in our turn. 


We may not all have bad 


under these three more, woolier and warmer. | tempers of a flagrant type, but we are all more or 


Here were six blankets, besides thirteen cover- 
lids. ° 

What do you suppose I found between two of 
the blankets ? The smallest insect you ever saw, 
no bigger than a hair’s breadth, but with legs 
to run away fast enough, when I waked him 
up. “ Did your mother put you in this warm 
cradle?’ I asked. ‘“ Have you slept sweetly 
here all winter?” It did not answer, and seemed 
impatient to go. 

““ What did you find inside the blankets?” 
Three little buds—blossoms to be, and cherries 
in July. They looked like three tiny babies, 
fast asleep, and not yet ready to get up. They 
were not ready, for | was not the one to rouse 
them. It belonged to that good nurse, the sun, 
who was fast warming up for the work. Now 
I was about it, however, 1 thought I would look 
a little further. 

“ Is the flower all there iuside you, little bud?” 
1 peeped in, and found atoms of the most delicate 
white leaves you ever saw, all beautifully grained; 
and O! had [ lighted on amine? for here was a 
nest of gold—go!den specks, moulded and round- 
ed with the rarest skill. How many? Thirty- 
five. Here, indeed, was the blossom, and these 
were the pollen-boxes of the stamens, for I found 
each gold speck perched on a little stalk ; and 
all these grouping round the heart of the blos- 
som, the future cherry. 

Who would have thought of finding this little 
world of life and beauty here? such delicate 
painting, such exquisite workmanship, part fit- 
ting part, many parts forminga perfect whole, and 
not only one, but hundreds, thousands, millions 
clinging to the dry, black branches of the garden 
trees. | looked out of the window, and thought of 
allthese,living, growing, perfecting, with no haste 
—noiseless, hid from all eyes—all eyes but 
One. He knows themall, counts themall, watches 
them all, loves them all, as they strengthen and 
ripen, bearing another life in their warm, white 
bosoms, the full fruit, the rich, ripe, delicious 
«« White-Hearts’”” of July. Ah! the garden 
trees looked no longer bare. 

Will the great God have such care and love 
for a bud, and not care for you and for me? 
Then God seemed no longer afar off. He was 
near, very near. A sweet sense of his love and 
care folded me round, and I was happy, very 
happy.— The Presbyterian. 

If our compassion must not sway us: less 
should our fears, profits, or prejudices.— Penn. 


less liable to moods. We are affected by the 
weather, by health, by secret trials which are 
known only toGod. These changes depress the 
spirits, and indispose us for the time to conversa. 
tion. Not that they produce sullenness. This 
is an ugly passion— the twin-sister of revenge; 
hateful and difficult to cure; the curse of the 
bosom that harbors it, and the bane of domestic 
enjoyment. But while the depression of spirits 
alluded to has no affinity whatever with sullen. 
ness, it nevertheless puts us in a position to re. 
quire the indulgence of those into whose society 
we happen to be thrown. It unfits us for doing 
our part, for contributing, as every one is bound 
to contribute, to the common fund of instruction 
and entertainment. But the other reason for 
exercising forbearance is still stronger : this is 
the only way in which a family can get on with 
comfort. That house will be kept in a turmoil 
where there is no tolerance of each other’s errors, 
no lenity shown to feelings, no meek submission 
to injuries, no soft answers to turn away wrath. 


If you lay a single stick of wood upon the and- 
irons and apply fire to it, it will go out; put on 
another stick, and they will burn; add a half. 
dozen, and you will have a grand conflagration. 
There are other fires subject to the same condi- 


tions. If one member of a family gets into a 
passion and is let alone, he will cool down, and 
possibly be ashamed, and repent. But oppose 
temper to temper; pile on the fuel; draw in the 
other members of the group, and let one harsh 
answer be followed by another; and there will 
soon be a blaze which will enwrap them all in its 
lurid splendors. The venerable Philip Henry 
understood this well ; and when his son Matthew, 
the commentator, was married, he sent these 
lines to the wedded pair: 
“Love one another; pray oft together ; and see 

You never both together angry be: 

If one speak fire, t’other with water come; 

Is one provoked ? be t’other soft or dumb.” 


ITEMS. 

From tae Amoor River via San Francisco,—Saa 
Francisco, Nov. 15.—The schooner Caroline, Capt. 
Foote, arrived here to-day, from the Amoor River, 
bringing a cargo of Siberia camels. 


Enormous Export oF Breapsturrs.—The exporta- 
tion of grain to the Old World, from this and other 
Eastern ports, continues to be enormous, and so long 
as the cry of craving millions comes across the At- 
lantic this outgoing stream of relief must flow on. 
We have under our control the reliable granary of 
the world, and to us the nations, in the hour of their 
extremity, must pay tribute. 
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On this subject the Commercial L.st says: “The 
foreign demand for our breadstuffs is so enormous 
that doubts are beginning to be entertained in regard 
to our ability to furnish sufficient transport between 
the West and the seaboard. There remains barely a 
month of canal navigation, and the great lines of rail- 
way are already taxed to their full capacity. The 
latest advices from the Western centres for the ship- 
ment of grain show a decline in prices, in consequence 
of a dimioution of the facilities for transit.” 

ImporTANT TO EvropeaN TRAVELERS.—The Passport 
System. The circular recently issued by the Secreta- 
ry of State commanding all persons to procure pass- 
ports previous to visiting Europe, will now be thorough- 
ly put in execution. No difficulty need be found by 
loyal persons in procuring them. John G. Dale, agent 
here for the English steamers, announces the follow- 
ing :— 

ienion To PasseNGeRs.—By order of the Secreta- 
ry of State, all persons leaving the United States are 
required to procure passports before going on board 
the steamer.” 

It is not essential that visitors to Europe should 
apply for passports to Secretary Seward, at Wash- 
ington. The Collector of the Port will furnish them 
ut the various Custom Houses in the Northern States. 
No fee is charged to American citizens. Every pass- 
port states the name, age, residence and occupation 
of the holder, with a description of his person, in or- 
der that he may be identified. It entitles him to the 
protection of all governments at peace with the United 
States. If a foreign subject, he may apply to the 
Consul of his country in the city where he mry be. 
Irishmen, who are not citizens, and who may wish to 
return home, must obtain a passport from the British 
Consul, paying a small fee. 


Letters lately received from our minister at Con- 
stantinople, E. Joy Morris, confirm the theory that 
the enterprise of making cotton in Asia Minor prom- 
ises to be completely triumphant. 


The following are from the Scientific American : 
Thousands of tons of coal dust are lying at the Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines, which are now useless for the want 
of some mode of reducing it to a state in whick it 
might be rendered valuable as fuel. Such coal dust 
might be mixed with a small quantity of asphalt, and 
pressed into square blocks, by which it would become 
excellent fuel for steamships. Anthracite coal dust 
can be and is now burned in the furnaces of some of 
our rivers steamboats, and when fed in thin layers to 
the fires, it is found to be as good for generating 
steam as coal in large lumps. This dust is obtained 
from coal yards, but that which is lying at the mines 
may be employed in the same way. 


In Southern Illinois, considerable quantities of cot- 
ton have been raised this season, and sold to the cot- 
ton factory in Chicago. This cotton is pronounced by 
competent judges to be equal to a good quality of 
some of southern productions. 


Ferping Air To Furnaces.—W. E. Fitzmaurice, of 
London, has lately obtained a patent relating to im- 
provements in supplying the fuel of furnaces with 
Supporters of combustion The invention consists es- 
sentially in mixing oxygen gas or atmospheric air, or 
Oxygen gas with atmospheric air, with the vapor of 
Water or steam, when the steam is passed into or 
through ignited carbonaceous matter, for the purpose 
of effecting the decomposition of the steam, and ob- 
taining therefrom hydrogen gas, or carburetted hy- 

Togen gas and carbonic oxyde gas, such gases and 
mixture of gases being intended to be applied in gen- 
trating heat by any ordinary or other application 
thereof. The addition to the steam of the oxygen gas 


or of oxygen gas mixed with atmospheric air is made 
in order to facilitate the decomposition of the steam, 
through the greater heat developed by means of the 
oxygen in contact with the steam and the carbonace- 
ous matter. 


Procress oF Reticiovs ToLeraTion.—In 1846, in 
one of the provinces of Piedmont, the Jews were, at 
one time, shut up in their own quarter, and allowed 
no privileges. Now several of them sit in the Italian 
Parliament at Turin, giving their votes on the highest 
interests of the country. How astonishing the pro- 
gress made within the last fifteen years ! 


HEIDELBERG CastLE.—A sad misfortune seems to be 
impending over the magnificent old ruins of Heidel- 
burg Castle, in consequence of the railway tunnel 
which is being taken through the hill upon which the 
ancient building stands. Since the commencement 
of the works several rents and fissures, some of them 
serious, have made their appearance along the whole 
length of the castle walls. In the lower parts of the 
structure, as in the chapel, and especially in the cel- 
lar with the great tun, the injuries are more consid- 
able than in the upper apartments. 


PRISONERS FOR DEBT.—The number of persons sent 
to jail for debt, in Great Britain, in 1860, was 11,068 
men, and 639 women. The new Bankruptcy Act will 
virtually abolish imprisonment for debt. 


Heavy Coat Business.—Over one hundred car 
loads of coal per day are now brought into Pittsburg 
over the Pennsylvania Central road. This immense 
amount of coal is collected from mines lying between 
that city and Pennstadt. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Meau.—Breadstuffs are dull, 
prices have undergone little change. Flour is inac- 
tive, but the market is firm. There is little shipping 
demand and only a few hundred barrels were disposed 
of at $5 604 for superfine; 35 75 a $5 87 for extra, 
and 6 a 650 for extra family. Sales to retailers 
and bakers are limited within this range, and fancy 
lots from $6 624750. Rye Flour is sellingin a small 
way at $3 87 a $4. In Corn Meal there is a limit- 
ed business at $2 80 for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering. 
Sales of 700 bushels prime Pennsylvania and 
Western at $135 a 1 40; good Southern at $1 37a 
$140. White ranges from $1 45 to 150. There is 
good inquiry for Rye. Sales of Pennsylvania at 73c. 
and Delaware at 67c. Corn is in steady demand, 
yellow selling at 65cts. and white at 72c. Oats are 
dull. Delaware sold at 39c. and Pennsylvania 
at 40c. 

Serps.—Cloverseed is selling in lots at $4 50a 
4 62 per 641lbs. Timothy ranges from $175 tol 87}. 
Flaxseed is worth $1 85 a $1 78. 


but 


CattLe.—There was a slight advance in the price 
of cattle during the past week over the quotations of 
the former one, notwithstanding the arrivals were 
considerably larger ; the 2070 head which were yard- 
ed having been disposed of at from 6 to 8} cts. per 
lb. Eighty cows were sold, and according to their 
condition they realized from $20 to $40 each. There 
has been no change in the price of Sheep for the past 
month, and the last lot of 3000 sold realized 7 a 74c. 
perlb. net. 920 Hogs founda sale at from $5 to 5 50 
per cwt. 

The prices obtained for 3725 head of Hogs, at H. 
G. Imhoff’s Union Hog Yard, ranged from $+ 50 to 
4 75 for still-fed, and from $5 to 5 50 per cwt. net, 
for corn-fed. 





592 FRIENDS’ 


A PORTION OF THE 


PUBLICATIONS OF T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 2d floor: 
Mackenzie's 5000 Receipts, in all the 

Useful and Domestic Arts, 8vo., half em- 
bossed 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 
besque 
12mo., 


18mo., half ara- 


AIEIG DOOR veisninee siccsese wocssnacvees Récessnsse 
Notes taken during the Expedition through 
unexplored Texas. Parker, cloth, 12mo 
Popular Lectures, on Commercial Law, 
by George Sharswood, President Judge of 
the District Court, Philadelphia. 12mo., 
1 


SVO., Law ShEEP......ccccccccccsccccecersecsorsees 2 


The Complete Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, etc., ete. 
Edited by Henry Reed, late Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Handsomely Illustrated. Royal 
8vo., 727 pp. Muslin, gilt 

Full gilt 

Sheep, marble edges.........ccceseececeseees 

Half Turkey, marble edges............2+++ 00 

Full Turkey Morocco, extra gilt edges... 7 50 

Antique gilt Cdges.........ccecsesceseeseeeees 7 50 
Pollok's Course of Time, 24mo..,.............. 
Thomson's Seasons, 24mo 


Young's Night Thoughts, 24mo 


These are the largest type, School Editions in the market. 


Children’s Gems. Six volumes, beautifully 
illustrated, containing the following in- 
teresting volumes for the young: 

GUARDIAN ANGEL, BROTHER AND SISTER, 
INFANT ANGEL, GoLpEN Batt, 
was LAMB, BuveE Birp 

64 pp. 16mo.. .Price, per dozen, 


20 


1 50 
3 00 
young woman ex perteneed in teaching * wishes a 
situation in a school or family. Compensation 
Address, at this office, 

23—l1t. 


Cc loth in bOKeS...8*..0s<0- 


‘ce 


small, 
bimo. 


AVING resumed the BL ANK BOOK and ‘STA- 
H TIONERY Business at my Old Stand, No. 5 
Soutn Firtx Srreet, I would respectfully invite the 
attention of Friends to a fresh stock of all articles 
in this line, which will be sold at low prices for 
cath. Marriage Certificates, Friends’ Almanacs for 
1862; Schools supplied with Stationery and Copy 
Books; also T. E. Chapman’s Fine Pens. Job Print- 
ing and Book Binding attended to as heretofore. 

T. E. CHAPMAN. 


11th mo. 16th, 1861 —4t. 


\ ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the 
T large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of S. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends to keep a large 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 
the attention a Teachers and Merchants is invited. 


__11 mo. 9—2m. 9—2n 
W on shares ; would be willing to purchase the 
stock and farming utensils. Address ISAAC C. 
QUINBY or CALEB HEALD, New Garden, P. 0., 
Chester Co., Pa. 10th mo. 3—2m. 


salle we coming year, a farm to rent, or 


| venient and central place to call; 
' through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


9 | No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite 


™~ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY, 
I Cuaries H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jon a 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &., 
handsome ly and well bound to order at 5 all 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neat and 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con- 
or their orders 


Book anp Jon oa Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 


| New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 


600 pp. 12mo., heing very suitable for Schools and 


50 | Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 


eyes of old persons. 


Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. 


CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publisher, 
City Bank. 

10th mo. 19-lyr. 

\ 7 M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &¢., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererexces—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos 





NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St, 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 


Rererences—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 


6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


\HESTE} RFIELD “BOARDING SCHOOL for young 
. Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 
tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 

For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 

Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 





